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A FOREWORD 
by MONTAGUE FORDHAM, M.A. (Cantab.) 


(Council Secretary to the Rural Reconstruction Assn.). 


It gives me great pleasure to write an introductory 
‘note to Miss Crosby’s admirable Survey of the Problems 
of Education in Rural Areas. 


As a countryman with half a century’s knowledge of 
rural life and education—going back to the time when one 
collected a few boys of a remote hamlet to teach them by 
the method of what we used to call ‘“‘pothooks’’ how to 
write at least their own names—I am impressed by the 
knowledge that Miss Crosby, although a town teacher, 
has obtained on the rural educational problem in all its 
details. 


In earlier days, when the village was divided into hallf- 
a-dozen social classes kept apart as strictly as oriental 
castes, the schoolteacher had one to him or herself. To- 
day, I know schoolteachers who have, by force of person- 
ality obtained a leading position in, the community, but in 
many other villages, .the teacher still stands alone: it was 
only last autumn indeed, that a village school teacher, an 
able and intelligent woman, a charming conversationalist, 
told me that in the eight months since her installation, not 
one person in the village had come to pay her a social visit. 
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I myself somewhat resent the urban bias of the teach- 
ing, which takes strange forms, and leads, sometimes at 
any rate, to a protest from the pupils themselves. In a 
Sussex village, on a recent occasion, the children were 
reciting a little poem of Mr. Rudyard Kipling, ‘‘Big 
Steamers,’’ popular, I am told, in our schools. The last 
verse, printed in italics in the edition issued for schools 
runs :— 


‘‘For the bread that you eat and the biscuits you nibble, 
The sweets that you suck and the joints that you 
carve, 
They are brought to you daily by ALL US BIG 
STEAMERS, 
And if anyone hinders our coming you’ll starve!’ 


A bright boy, a small-holder’s son, protested: ‘“‘It is not 
true, we should grow it ourselves.’’ Two other brave 
children backed him up. He was, of course, substantially 
right. Moreover, it is only by the development of agri- 
culture that we shall provide funds needed for education. 


At the present time, when the rural problem is being 
widely discussed with, I fear, very little knowledge but, 
yet considerable sympathy, papers like Miss Crosby’s are 
invaluable, and should be studied not only by teachers but 
by the public at large. 


THE SEVERALS, 
SEER GREEN. March, 1932. 


A SURVEY OF 
THE PROBLEM OF EDUCATION 
IN RURAL AREAS. 


When the Education Committee of the National Union 
of Women Teachers was formed some years ago it was 
agreed that its main work would be directed toward the 
investigation of current educational problems. As this 
form of enquiry proceeded it was discovered that, almost 
invariably, the path of progress came to an abrupt end 
at the rural areas. Principles which could be applied to 
the solution of administrative and teaching problems in 
urban areas could not be applied in rural areas because 
the conditions which prevailed there were so different. 

This discovery led us to the conclusion that before 
any real national progress was possible in the educational 
field, an enquiry must be made into the condition of edu- 
cation in rural areas. In the attempt to do this, the help 
of teachers in these areas was solicited, questionnaires 
were issued and from the replies to these, supplemented 
in many cases by personal testimony, we were able to 
secure sufficient evidence of the actual conditions to con- 
vince us that the solution of this problem is the funda- 
mental need of English education. 

It would appear to be wise to have the results of such 
‘an enquiry presented by one with actual experience of 
work in rural schools, but it has been discovered that 
teachers with such experience are least able to speak 
about it publicly, partly because their absorption in one 
aspect of the problem prevents them from seeing the whole 
in its true perspective, but more because any person 
speaking from one area is likely to incur local censure. 
In presenting this survey, therefore, as an urban teacher 
I am but the representative of those women whose collec- 
tive experience I present and am putting forward the con- 
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sidered views of the National Union of Women Teachers 
based upon an enquiry carried on for several years. 


The Nature and Extent of the Problem. 


Few people realise the extent of the problem of the 
small rural school. In the Annual Report of the Board 
of Education for 1930 there are in rural areas (that is, all 
parts of County Areas which are not Municipal Boroughs 
or Urban Districts which are. Local Education Authorities 
under Section 3 of the Education Act, 1921) 763 schools 
with. less than. 20 scholars in average attendance, 1,011 
with over 20 and less than 30; 1,578 with over 30 and 
less than 40, and 5,507 (the largest single group of schools 
in the country) with over 40 and less than 100 pupils in 
average attendance, that is there are 9,859 schools scat- 
tered throughout the rural and other sparsely populated 
areas with an average attendance of less than. 100. 

. When we realise also that in 1930 there were in the 
Scale I.. Areas of the Burnham Award 2,647 men teachers, 
8,304 women teachers and 2,066 supplementary teachers, 
all of whom are women, that is a total of 10,370 women 
us against 2,647 men, we understand that the problem is 
in the main a woman teacher’s problem. 

The small school in itself is not a bad thing: in many 
respects it provides ideal conditions for the best type of’ 
education ; the small school in rural surroundings should 
be the paradise of both teacher and pupil, for it offers 
possibilities of the very best kind for true and natural 
education. It is the small school in relation to expendi- 
ture which constitutes the problem, and when that ex- 
penditure has to be met from depleted local resources 
rather than directly from the national exchequer, the only 
course open is to make such provision as funds will allow, 
a condition which accounts for inadequate buildings, cheap 
teachers, and poor equipment. 

The difference between what is and what might be 
constitutes the tragedy of the situation. 
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THE. PRESENT CONDITION OF MANY 
RURAL SCHOOLS. 


~The village school must of necessity be isolated. 
While, in a sense, that isolation has been broken down 
during recent years by the extension of road traffic and 
the advent of the motor car and motor "bus yet, in another 
sense, the isolation has become more complete by the 
decline in agriculture and the gradual movement of people 
toward the towns. This slow removal of the more ad- 
venturous spirits has left a population depleted in vitality 
and mental vigour to face a condition of depression which 
has. brought it into a back-water of life. The village 
church with its school, once a centre of communal interest, 
has been left to struggle dejectedly and without real pur- 
pose. School buildings designed on an ecclesiastical 
model and never really suited to be the homes of young 
growing things have become dilapidated and outworn, 
there is no money to replace them and so they continue in 
use, ill-lighted, badly ventilated, and insanitary, having 
not the remotest connection with the needs of the children 
of this generation who for hours during the day are caged 
within, shut away from the bounteous life without in which 
their spirits should rejoice. It would be easy to supply 
a long list of appalling conditions which exist to-day in 
many parts of the country, schools with no water supply 
for some distance, schools with primitive sanitary conven- 
iences right under the windows, schools with no accommo- 
dation for drying the wet clothing of children who have 
walked long distances, with no space other than a small 
gravelled yard for play and no place to eat the mid-day 
meal which must be taken at school. 

Curiously enough there are many people who are pre- 
pared to accept these conditions because they are no worse 
than those to be found in the homes from which the 
children come. The homes are as they are because of 
the depressed condition of agriculture, the low status of 
the agricultural worker and the poor wages that are 
received. So the whole problem moves in a vicious circle. 
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RURAL RECONSTRUCTION AND EDUCATION. 


In the search to discover a way to break the circle, 
the National Union of Women Teachers discovered the 
Rural Reconstruction Association, a body of enthusiasts 
who appreciated the fact that the industrialisation of 
England had reached its limit and that its attendant prob- 
lems would require for their solution a drift away from 
the towns and the restoration of Agriculture under new 
and better conditions as a leading industry. 

This discovery gave a new impetus to our work and a 
new courage to attack the difficulties in the belief that 
England’s green and pleasant land might become the site 
for the New Jerusalem. The national recognition of the 
value of that policy has brought us to the stage where 
Rural Reconstruction is a question of practical politics 
and in that reconstruction we are convinced that educa- 
tion will play a leading part. 

In this opinion we have the support of the Sub-Com- 
mittee of the Inter-Departmental Committee of the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries and the Board of 
Education in its report upon ‘‘The Practical Education 
of Women for Rural Life.’’* This admirable report, pub- 
lished in 1928, which has received far too little public 
attention, after commenting upon the State provision for 
agricultural education in France, Belgium, Holland, 
Switzerland, Germany, Denmark, Norway, Finland, and 
the United States, all of which may be regarded as de- 
finitely in advance of England, says :— 

‘“We share the view, now prevalent in the countries 
instanced, that suitable agricultural education is re- 
quired not only for the sake of the women concerned, 
but also for that of the industry. Our witnesses, too, 
were of opinion that sound education is of paramount 
importance in establishing such interest in rural occu- 
pations as lends pleasure to the work and aids its suc- 
cessful performance; thereby effecting that increase of 
efficiency which is a means to better pay and better 
status and which is necessary if quality and quantity of 
production generally are to be improved.”’ 











*Published by H.M. Stationery Office, price 6d. net. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE TEACHER. 


In spite of the elaborate administrative machinery 
which exists, the real solution of all educational problems 
lies in the hands of the teacher: in the choice of the right 
person, the method of training that person for the task, 
the measure of adaptability which that person brings to 
the work, and the conditions under which it has to he 
done. 

If there are 9,859 small schools to be staffed, many 
of them in isolated areas where the teacher may be the 
only cultural influence, the problem of selection and train- 
ing is obviously no insignificant one. 

In the evidence which has been submitted to us, there 
is a remarkable consensus of opinion that the main diff- 
culty of the teacher’s life is its intense isolation and the 
lack of opportunity for stimulating intercourse. To quote 
one writer who voices the feelings of many others :— 

‘‘The isolation—social and intellectual—is the great- 
est hardship of all. Unless the teacher has a home near 
she has to live in lodgings where the standards of living 
are deplorably low. She may be expected to live and eat 
in the kitchen and to go to bed at nine when lights and 
fires are put out. Unless a town is reasonably near, op- 
portunities for learning and recreation are nil. She will 
be patronised by the gentry and treated as a sort of upper 
servant. If she shows any democratic tendencies they 
will leave her severely alone or treat her with amused 
contempt. Villages differ tremendously in different 
parts of the country—even in the same county—and in 
many the teacher may find a happy home for her 
labours ; but many are still feudal in character, strongly 
conservative, and, at the best, merely tolerant of edu- 
cation. The farmers as a class are against education 
which too often results in a demand for decent sanitation 
and housing. The School Managers are often farmers 
and their powers in the case of the non-provided school 
are considerable.”’ 

Another, writing in a similar strain, says :— 

““The Head Teacher of a Rural School must not be 
young unless she has the spirit of a Joan of Arc and 
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the vision of a missioner. She must be essentially 
human for she has to act as guide and philosopher 
to infant and aged alike. No modern graduate, unless 
she is an all-round woman who can sing, sew or cook, 
need consider the job. It is penal servitude, solitary 
confinement and hard labour. The teacher must be 
able to make her own freedom and happiness, and when, 
and if, she does, is repaid a thousand fold. The writer 
has years of experience behind her as assistant in a 
Girls’ High School, tutor to a Cabinet Minister’s 
daughter, lecturer in a Training College, residential and 
day, and seven years’ association with a University, yet 
she declares that this position as Head Teacher in a rural 
‘school is the only bit of her life’s work to which she 
attaches real value.’ 

This condition of isolation naturally becomes less as 
the school increases in size for then the community be- 
comes larger and there are colleagues within the school, 
but it must be remembered that when-a village community 
increases in size it tends to acquire urban characteristics 
and loses its truly rural qualities. The problem of Rural 
England is the problem of the small school. 


The Type of Teacher for the Rural School. 


It is often alleged that rural schools are staffed by 
teachers with urban minds and an urban outlook and that, 
in the main, such people regard rural work as a stepping — 
stone to work in the towns. Such critics tend to think 
that the schools would be better served by teachers who 
have had a rural up-bringing and whose interests are 
centred in the life of the village. In reply to this, one 
would say that while a teacher’s interests must be mainly 
parochial, a teacher whose outlook is parochial is entirely 
unfitted to the task. ‘‘What do-they know of England 
who only England know?’’ becomes a greater condemna- 
tion when rendered ‘‘What do they know of this village 
who only this village know?’’ As a matter of fact it is 
only those persons with wide experience who can appre- 
ciate with any accuracy the importance of the small field 
with which they are intimately associated. This opinion 
is borne out by the testimony quoted previously. 
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_ Teachers in rural areas may be roughly divided into 
four classes :— 


1. Those who belong to the village and have little 
experience of life outside. 


2... Teachers from urban areas who have broken down 

in health, who bring experience and ideals to their 

task but whose break-down becomes more complete 
as a result of the hardness of the conditions. 


3. Married women teachers who are expelled from the 
_ towns by reason of their marriage. 


4. Enthusiasts who love the country, and who, 
whether town or country bred, find their way into 
eo.» rural areas and discover joy in their life-work. 


The question of staffing i is not as simple as it appears, 
for the conditions of service and of pay within the teach- 
ing profession are such that the preference for rural work 
is often outweighed by other considerations. Most rural 
teachers come under the operation of Scale I. salaries 
and some under Scale II. ; these scales compare unfavour- 
ably with those of Scale III. allotted to the large towns, 
and most unfavourably with those of Scale IV. allotted 
to London and the Extra-Metropolitan areas. It is quite 
natural to expect that young and ambitious teachers will 
gravitate toward the areas where the higher scales pre- 
vail and will feel that they are not making the best use 
of their opportunities if they fix themselves permanentiy 
in the worst-paid areas. So serious a handicap has this * 
become in the development of rural education that the 
N.U.W.T. has adopted the policy of a National Scale 
of Salaries with equal pay for men and women of the 
same qualification as the only solution of the difficulty. 

The larger Local Authorities adopt a policy of promo- 
tion from within their own ranks so that a teacher who 
may have the desire to teach in a rural school for a time 
knows quite well that all hope of promotion in the better 
paid areas must be abandoned if the desire is gratified. 
This immobility of. teachers, due to the operation of the 
varying Scales and to the prevailing practice of Local 
Education Authorities, is one of the greatest hindrances 
to the development of any big scheme of rural education 
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and to the success of the experimental schemes now in 
operation. 


The Recruitment and Training of 
Teachers for Rural Schools. 


The usual avenue for entry to the teaching profession 
is by way of the Secondary School to the age of 18, by 
which time the intending teacher will have secured either 
a First Schools Certificate, Matriculation, or a Higher 
Schools Certificate. This is usually followed by a two 
years’ course in a Training College, in exceptional cases 
by a three years’ course or by a full course at one of the 
Universities. The abolition of the Pupil Teacher system 
and the substitution of a full course at a Secondary School 
has helped to raise the academic standard of Training 
College entrants. 

*A Departmental Committee recently considered the 
advisability of retaining Pupil Teachers in rural areas 
and of setting up a special examination to meet their 
needs. The Committee reported in favour of adopting 
this course, but the number of people since taking the 
special examination has been less than was anticipated. 
The main reason for this recommendation was the desire 
to attract to the work of the rural schools boys and girls 
who had been brought up in the villages, on the supposi- 
tion that their interests would be more closely allied to: 
those of the rural community than would those of a 
person who, in a sense, had become detached from it. 

The wisdom of this conclusion appears to us to be 
very doubtful. It is unwise to create a class of teachers 
having a lesser qualification who are especially designed 
to serve one type of school. Young people possessing. 
this qualification will find it extremely difficult to obtain 
admission to a Training College. The majority of them 
will remain in the schools as Uncertificated Teachers with 
no further. qualification and no experience of life outside 
their own village. 

We are convinced that the better course is to provide 
opportunities for village children of ability to attend rural. 


*Report of the Departmental Committee on the Training of Rural 
Teachers. H.M. Stationery Office, price 2/- net. 
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Secondary Schools either as day pupils or as_ weekly 
boarders and there to qualify for the First Schools Exam- 
ination by a course designed to meet the needs of pupils 
with rural interests. The association with other pupils 
of their own age and outlook and the wider interests of 
a good rural secondary school would be a far better pre- 
paration for the career of a teacher and in addition would 
qualify the candidate to enter a Training College on an 
equal footing with other applicants. 

The training of teachers for any special type of work 
is a question of extreme difficulty since a too highly 
specialised training tends to fix a teacher in one type of 
school for the whole career. This entire concentration 
upon one piece of work has its evil as well as its good 
side, and one is inclined to think that a person with 
greater variety of experience tends to bring more vivid- 
ness and colour into the work than one whose experi- 
ence is confined to one aspect of it. It is for this reason 
that we regret all the conditions which prevent mobility. 

The recent changes in the administration of Training 
Colleges are allowing a greater elasticity in methods of 
training and providing opportunities for some colleges 
to arrange special courses. As an example of the new 
possibilities we may quote a course now especially pro- 
vided at Truro Training College to meet the needs of 
teachers who intend to teach in rural schools. The course 
is an excellent one. It is an attempt to train teachers 
for Rural Schools so that they go to them ready and fitted 
to take a real interest in the life and occupations of the 
community, and to help their pupils to learn to get the 
utmost value from their environment. This is all to the 
good, but there is another side to the picture which makes 
one hesitate to approve the scheme too whole-heartedly. 
As has already been indicated, a teacher having taken 
this course of training is definitely ear-marked for rural 
work and therefore definitely allocated to the lowest paid 
areas with little prospect of moving from them in spite 
of any changes that life may bring. 

We are much more inclined to think that the solution 
of the problem of teacher-training lies in the direction of 
providing a two years’ course of general training for all 
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teachers with a third years’ course, either continuous or 
deferred, of special training for special types of work. 
Provision of this kind is already made at some of the 
Agricultural colleges. A useful Third Year Course for 
Teachers in Rural Home Management has recently been 
arranged by a Joint Sub-Committee of the Governing 
Bodies of the Horticultural College, Swanley, and the 
National Training School of Cookery and Domestic Sub- 
jects, London. This course is definitely planned for 
teachers of domestic subjects, but it is easy to see that 
a similar course could be arranged to meet the needs of 
teachers of general subjects in rural schools and could be 
available for those who, having spent some years in urban 
surroundings, desire to devote other years to the rural 
child. 


The Uncertificated Teacher. 


The establishment of a special examination for Rural 
Pupil Teachers and the difficulty which some of these 
find in securing admission to the training colleges, to- 
gether with the reluctance of others to proceed any further 
with their own education, has provided a supply of Un- 
certificated Teachers who are readily employed in rural 
schools because they are cheap. It does not occur to the 
Local Education Authority that the child in an isolated. 
area has as much right to be taught by a fully qualified 
teacher as the child of a large city and that the employ- 
ment of unqualified teachers is an act of injustice to the 
child. . 


The Supplementary Teacher. 


This injustice becomes even greater when the child 
is taught by what is known as a Supplementary 
‘‘Teacher,’’ that is a person over the age of 18 who has 
been vaccinated. The name implies that such a person 
should supplement the work of the fully qualified teacher, 
and if such persons were reserved to this function they 
would certainly be of use. The conditions of their em- 
ployment, however, require that they shall substitute the 
teacher, a condition which has disastrous consequences. 
A kitchen maid may very usefully supplement the work of» 
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the trained cook, but when she acts as a substitute for the 
cook one expects a large percentage of failure. Unfor- 
tunately failures in education are far less obvious and un- 
comtoxtahle to ourselves than failures in cookery. 


THE DIFFICULTIES OF ORGANISATION IN 
A SMALL SCHOOL. 


: This problem is closely related to the most serious 
problem which confronts the teacher in every small school 
whether it be in a rural or other area, that is the enormous 
difficulty of teaching a group of children of varying ages 
and capacities. . Here is one example chosen from many. 
In ‘a school of 65 children there are employed one fully 
qualified and one supplementary teacher—a girl of 18. 
There are in the school 35 children whose ages range 
from 9 to 14 and 30 whose ages range from 3 to 9. 
Obviously these children must be taught in two groups 
and obviously, too, authority would expect the Head 
Teacher to teach the older group and leave the younger to 
the Supplementary Teacher. The Head Teacher has to 
plan and supervise the work for six: different stages within 
her own group, she has to be responsible for the general 
conduct of the school and for its clerical and administrative 
work; she is in theory supposed not only to supervise the 
work of the supplementary teacher, but to teach her how 
it should be done, and if the supplementary teacher is 
replaced by a Rural Pupil Teacher she is required to 
prepare her for examination. This is humanly impossible 
and in the face of all her own convictions, she has to 
leave her little people almost entirely to the care of one — 
who has no qualification whatever for the work that has 
to be done. But modern psychology is teaching us. that 
the early years, particularly those from 3 to 5, are the 
most critical years of the child’s life, and that psychological 
mismanagement during that period affects the whole of 
the subsequent development and is responsible for much 
of the failure in later life. In addition to this the Head 
Teacher has to receive these pupils into her own class at 
the age of 9 with no sure foundations of RRO EDS bs or of 
character upon which she can build. 
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A supplementary teacher cannot teach the older pupils 
and most certainly should not be allowed to try to teach 
the younger ones; therefore she should not be employed 
in a teaching capacity in any school. It is of the utmost 
importance and fundamental to any improvement in the 
standard of education in rural areas that every teacher 
shall be fully qualified for the work. 

The problem of teaching a class containing children 
of different ages demands that one teacher must be re- 
sponsible for a smaller group than can be assigned when 
the children are all at the same stage of development. 
For this reason we consider that one fully qualified teacher 
should be provided for every group of twenty children and 
that even then her work might be supplemented by a 
staff of visiting teachers for special subjects. 


THE PARAMOUNT IMPORTANCE OF AN ADE- 
QUATE AND QUALIFIED TEACHING SERVICE. 


This lengthy insistence upon the question of the quality 
and supply of the right kind of teacher is due to our firm 
conviction that, if this one aspect were fairly faced and 
the reforms suggested put into operation, the whole stan- 
dard of education in rural areas would be raised and the 
type of agricultural worker, both man and woman, im-. 
proved in one generation. 


PROVISION FOR POST-PRIMARY EDUCATION. 


Central Schools for Children from 11+. 

Schemes of re-organisation have helped in the solution 
of the problem of the provision of advanced courses for 
the older pupils, though one is sometimes forced to the 
conclusion that such schemes are often promoted for 
reasons of economy rather than for an increase of 
efficiency. The provision of Central Senior Schools for 
children from the ages of 11+ has withdrawn the older 
pupils from a group of schools and established larger and 
more homogeneous groups in some central area. The 
special provision that can be made under these conditions 
and the opportunity of working in larger groups of one’s: 
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contemporaries are stimulating and conducive to greater 
efficiency and a higher standard of work. There are, 
however, certain dangers which must be avoided, the 
chief of which is that, for reasons of accessibility, it is often 
more convenient to establish such a school in a small town 
or in surroundings which are only semi-rural. This tends 
to set up urban standards and give a tendency toward 
urban interests, thus destroying the real aim of the school, 
which is to provide these pupils with a truly rural educa- 
tion in truly rural surroundings, and so to give joy and 
interest in the life of the country-side. Other problems 
arise from the difficulty of transport, the drying of clothes 
in wet weather and the provision of a mid-day meal under 
proper conditions. Certain authorities have met these 
problems with understanding, others have failed to realise 
that these are an essential part of the provision which 
must be made. 


The Rural Secondary School. 

There is a further problem concerning the facilities for 
pupils who show exceptional promise and who desire, and 
for whom the nation desires, the best type of Secondary 
Education. The discovery and selection of such children 
is often a matter of difficulty and it is important that each 
County Authority should devise some scheme by which 
a proportion of their free Secondary School places should 
be reserved for them. Obviously it is unwise to attempt 
the selection by means of the usual Scholarship examina- 
tion, but the County should have one official responsible 
for visiting the schools and, in consultation with the Head 
Teacher, deciding how many, if any, children in each 
school have the type of mentality which would profit by 
education in a Secondary School. It is clear that such 
children would be spread over a very wide area and that 
it would be extremely difficult for those in remote places 
to travel long distances daily. It is essential that a Secon- 
dary School for rural children should also be established 
in a typically rural area, a fact which increases the trans- 
port problem. We recommend that facilities should be 
provided for boarding children who come from a distance 
during the week under conditions which are supervised by 
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the School so that they need to travel home only at the 
end of the week. 


The Agricultural College. 

Rural Secondary Schools and Central Schools should 
be associated with the existing Agricultural Colleges in 
such a way that while some pupils will proceed to a full 
course at the College, others will be able to benefit by 
opportunities for observation and experiment which such 
colleges provide. The extent to which this kind of co- 
operation is possible will depend upon the position of the 
school in relation to the college. This is one of the 
factors which. should be kept in mind when the possible 
site for a school is being considered. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE PRIMARY SCHOOL. 

The withdrawal of the older children has the effect of 
still further depleting the village school which now be- 
comes the home of the younger pupils up to the age of 
11+. Many authorities have made this depletion the 
opportunity for still further lowering the qualifications of 
the staff, having failed to realise that the work of the 
Senior Schools will fail unless the early teaching has . 
been sound. 


Nursery Schools. 


We regard this concentration of the work of the village. 
school upon the needs of its younger pupils as the golden 
opportunity for lowering the school age and setting up 
a Nursery Section under correct nursery school conditions 
within the village school itself. The conditions of agricul- 
tural employment which so often demand the labour of 
both father and mother and which in some areas treat 
the husband and wife as one individual—a condition to 
which we deplore that approval is given by the Inter- 
national Labour Office—requires that the young child is 
often taken into the fields by its mother and left lying’ 
under the hedge in all weathers until her work is done. 
The home conditions are deplorable, the wages so low . 
that proper food and attention cannot be provided, and 
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the seeds of disease are sown during the years in. which 
the’ child should be laying the foundations of a sound 
constitution. If Nursery School conditions are necessary 
in town areas they are even more necessary for medical, 
physical and educational reasons in rural areas, the fact 
that we cannot recommend the establishment of nursery 
classes under existing conditions is the worst condemna- 
tion of those conditions and a proof that their improvement 
is. a-matter. of grave urgency. If we want a race of 
healthy, intelligent and happy workers to re-establish agri- 
culture upon a sound, scientific and productive basis, the 
process must begin at the very beginning with the proper 
care of the child of pre-school age. 


The Backward and Retarded Child. 

The problem of the proper treatment of the dull and 
backward child is one which has special prominence in 
rural areas partly because it is difficult to provide for the 
special needs of such children and so they have to form 
a part of the ordinary teaching unit. There is a consider- 
able weight of opinion in favour of treating such children 
in this way provided that the unit is small enough, and 
the teacher sufficiently well qualified, to allow for the 
special individual treatment which they require. The 
adoption of our policy of small classes in charge of fully 
qualified teachers would meet that need and bring about 
an immediate improvement. Cases in which real mental 
deficiency has been proved should be transferred to a 
residential school where the whole needs of the child can 
be successfully met. The isolation of village life and the 
conditions which arise from the withdrawal of the keenest 
intellects to the town has necessitated a degree of inter- 
marriage which inevitably affects the vitality of the stock; 
but it must be remembered that much of what passes for 
dullness in the rural child is due, not so much to lack of 
intelligence, as to failure in the use of the ordinary means 
of. expression. As one delegate to our recent Conference 
stated: ‘‘By virtue of their environment the intelligence 
of country children is totally different from that of town 
children, they are inexpressive because they have no need 
to be expressive. Nature works silently. So does the 
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rural child.’’ It is the recognition of this fact and the 
adaption of our method of approach to the child, and of 
our schemes of work to this knowledge, which will reveal 
that much of the so-called dullness is due to an inarticulate 
condition which makes the rural child compare unfavour- 
ably with the glib but often superficial product of the 
towns. 

*The Wood Report—the report of the Mental Defici- 
ency Committee—published in 1929, shows that according 
to its findings the incidence of all grades of defect in urban 
areas was 6.71 per 1000 total population, as compared 
with 10.49 in rural areas, and although the investigators 
claim to have used tests which allowed for the greater 
verbalistic tendency of the town child, yet we are inclined 
to the belief that sufficient allowance was not made for 
this factor and that it has never been sufficiently recog- 
nised by those who are responsible for the administrative 
side of the education of the rural child. This is another 
and a most important reason why the education of that 
child should from the earliest years be in the charge of 
people who have special psychological knowledge of the 
child’s needs. 

At the same time, one is forced to admit that the 
problem of mental deficiency in rural areas is of major 
importance and that its existence is a condemnation of the 
policy of silent consent with which we, as a nation, have 
tolerated conditions of heredity and environment conse- 
quent upon our acceptance of low standards of work, 
wages, housing, sanitation and social amenities for the 
agricultural worker. 


COURSES OF STUDY TO MEET THE NEEDS OF 
THE CHILD IN RURAL AREAS. 


It is significant that official enquiries into educational 
questions usually require special consideration to be given 
to the needs of the children in rural areas on the supposi- 
tion that they require different courses of study frony 
children of urban areas. We are definitely of the opinion 


*Published by H.M. Stationery Office, price ds. net, 
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that the standard of work expected from these scholars 
should be, and under the best conditions is, as high as 
that required in urban schools. The question is one of 
emphasis rather than of content. All true education has 
as its objective the preparation of the child for the duties 
and responsibilities of life and the development of those 
inherent powers which will enable the child to live com- 
pletely and happily within the limits of his own ability and 
environment. Every child, whether of urban or of rural 
birth, will ultimately become a citizen and not necessarily 
a citizen of the home of his birth. Such knowledge as is 
essential for useful citizenship must be acquired by all and 
this knowledge will form the basis of education for every 
child. | Every good scheme of instruction relates this 
knowledge to the actual environment of the child and to 
his probable later needs. The acceptance of this principle 
will determine the method as well as the content of the 
teaching. 

The admirable village surveys carried out by village 
children, the results of which have been published by His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office, are proofs of the excellent 
work which can be done, under wise direction, in using the 
wealth of material which is available. 

Since the rural child will need to depend upon his own 
rather than upon corporate efforts for his future acquisi- 
tion of knowledge, it will be important to encourage in- 
dividual methods of work. Since both boys and girls will 
find employment in agriculture and its related industries, 
the approach to science will be by means of nature study, 
biology, gardening, and the activities of the farm. Since 
the leisure hours will be filled with one’s own activities 
rather than by the more passive process of watching the 
activities of others, there will be needed a training in 
craft work both for its useful and for its recreative values. 
The lack of ease in verbal expression must be compen- 
sated by the cultivation of other means of expression and 
will necessitate training in the art of drawing, singing, 
acting, dancing and kindred activities. It is important to 
remember that broadcasting has brought the rural home 
and the rural school into direct kinship with all other 
homes and schools and that the occupants of a tiny cottage 
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in.a remote hamlet can, and do, appreciate the music of a 
Chamber Concert at the same time, and under the same 
conditions, as the inhabitants of a royal palace. There is 
no valid reason for differentiation in content, but there is 
every reason for differentiation in emphasis and the fully 
qualified teacher, in intimate contact with the life of the 
community and the needs of the child, is the person who 
will know how and where that Smaphasis should be placed. 

In rural Secondary Schools, while the pupil proceeds to 
take the same examinations as the urban pupil, we re- 
commend that there should be a wider range of optional 
subjects, related to the needs and interests of the rural 
community, from which the child could select. Again we 
would reiterate the opinion that there need be no lowering 
of the standard of work though the emphasis may he 
different, | 

The programme of work outlined in the Truro Training 
College scheme indicates the lines upon which other pro- 
grammes for various types of pupils could be developed 
and provides sufficient material for a generous education 
closely related to the interests and needs of the country 
side. The vital need is that every school programme 
should be prepared by a.teacher of. broad culture and wide 
vision who knows how to start from the child’s immediate 
surroundings and,. using that material, proceeds to relate’ 
it, and the child, to that wider field of knowledge which 
is Our common heritage. 


EXPERIMENTS IN RURAL EDUCATION, 

Among the various experiments in rural education: 
which have been tried, the outstanding one is that of the 
Village College at Sawston under the care of the Cam- 
bridgeshire Education Committee. This experiment pro- 
vides a building, both. worthy and beautiful, which is 
planned to serve the whole educational needs of a group 
of surrounding villages. It is under the control of a 
Warden whose duty it is to supervise the work of the 
school which provides courses. for. young children, for- 
seniors of the non-selective type, for those who are of the 
secondary school standard, and also continued education 
for the adult population. The School hall is the centre of — 
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all the activities of the village and is used by the Women’s 
Institute and other societies ; the School Medical Room is 
also the Child Welfare Centre, and the beautiful library is 
open for use by the children: during school hours. and by 
the adult population at other times. The School gardens 
are an outstanding feature and it is hoped later to develop 
this side so that experiments in agriculture may also be 
carried out by older pupils. This definite attempt to cen- 
tralise all the educational activities of an area has many 
admirable features; it is too early at this stage to fore- 
cast its future, for much innate conservatism has to be 
removed before the full effects’ of the scheme can be 
felt, but at the outset it is handicapped by the operation 
of the salary scales which allot Scale II. to this area and 
so discourage many adventurous spirits in the teaching 
profession from taking a share in the work. . 

Valuable as this experiment may be, one feels that 
better results might be .obtained. by staffing each village 
school with the right type of fully qualified teachers in 
a smaller community which provides an educational centre 
within the village itself, serving the needs of the whole 
immediate population. In any case it is clear that a 
higher standard must be. possible for the village school 
before the advantages of such a central institution can be 
fully appreciated, oF perfect co-operation, mutual under- 
standing and the desire to, learn are the first essentials to 
SUCCESS. . 

We are inclined to believe that the Derbyshire Educa- 
tion Committee is making a wiser experiment, which 
perhaps is no’ experiment at all, but merely a matter 
‘of applied common sense, when it sets itself to specialise 
upon its school buildings-in.rural areas. These buildings 
planned by Mr. G..H: Widdows, a school architect with 
vision and imagination, are beautiful homes in beautiful 
surroundings ; when staffed by teachers. of imagination 
and vision they become real centres of light and inspira- 
tion. Here we have beautiful buildings of the open air 
type perfectly equipped with class rooms opening on to 
verandahs, a medical room, bathroom and washing con- 
veniences. Attached are playing fields and gardens sur- 
rounding a central court. The gardening is done by the 


children, and plants, shrubs.and bulbs are supplied by 
the County. 

Another is a temporary school built of wood to ac- 
commodate the floating population of a new village. It 
is built high on a hill with huge playing fields around. 
Each class room has its own lobby, pegs and wash-basins., 
and each opens on to a verandah. The furniture is light 
and portable, and on summer. days is moved outside so 
that children take their lessons in the open air. The 
artistic gardens are kept by the children, and clay in a 
neighbouring field is used for handwork. The Senior 
Department of this school has a domestic centre, a 
science laboratory and a woodwork centre, all housed in 
temporary buildings. The school grounds are used for 
games and dancing and for sports days and school func- 
tions. 


THE SOLUTION OF THE PROBLEM. 


As has been hinted several times in this survey, the 
conclusion we have reached after long consideration, is 
that the solution is a perfectly simple one. It consists in 
giving to each rural child what is his clear right, that is 
the right to be taught by a fully qualified teacher in a 
reasonable group in a building fitted to he the home of 
his growing body, mind and spirit. A child so taught 
and surrounded by all the beauty of the English country- 
side should grow into manhood or womanhood with a 
love for that country-side, a desire to use and increase his 
knowledge of the means by which it may be made pro- 
ductive and a sense of the dignity of the work which 
must be done in order to increase that production. He 
will have acquired a knowledge of crafts and cultural 
pursuits which will add interest to the necessary idle hours 
end, instead of envying the limited opportunities of the 
town-dweller, will know that life for him is richer be. 
cause it is closer to the living heart of things. 
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